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ABSTBACT 

This monograph lists resources and presenrs 
suggestions for raising financial support for elementary and 
secondary school arts programs. It is part of a series focusing on 
the status, problems, and prospects of art education in the United 
States. All monographs in the series maintain that school arts 
programs are basic to individual development and a sound education. 
The document is intended for use by school art.s support groups and/or 
individual advocates as they urge support from school board members, 
cCDPmunity leaders, legislators, government agencies^ corporations, 
and foundations. The document is presented in four major sections. In 
section I, basic information is offered on evaluating the art*related 
assets of a community, becoming connected with the national art 
education network, and using the resources listed in the monograph to 
their best advantage. Section II presents an annotated listing of 
arts education literature including government and arts councils" 
reports, surveys of museum education programs, local arts resources 
directories, and a handbook of cooperative art-related endeavors 
involving universities and public school systems. Section III offers 
tips on qrantsmanship and identifies possible funding sources in five 
categories--local, state, federal, corporate, and foundations. The 
final section identifies snags frequently encountered by people 
attempting to develop educational programs. Also included in this 
section is a checklist of major steps in the educational planning 
process including involving key personnel, assessing resources, 
clarifying objectives, gathering information on other programs and 
resources, developing a staged action plan, providing support 
systems, creating an evaluation system, and keeping the community 
informed* (DB) 
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FOREWORD 

Despite the unprecedented flourishing of 
the arts in America today, arts programs in 
the nation's schools have not experienced 
a corresponding expansion. In fact, with 
nationwide public attention focused on 
such problems as declining enrollment, 
vandalism, low test scores, and spiraling 
inflation, budgetary priorities are dictating 
the reduction of school arts programs. In 
some school districts, arts programs are 
being eliminated entirely. 

We believe that school arts programs are 
basic to individual development and a 
sound education. Further, we believe that 
the arts should be used to stimulate learn- 
ing and self-expression, and recognized as 
valid ways to learn. If school arts programs 
are to continue and expand, they require 



the support of educators, school board 
members, parents, artists, arts administra- 
tors, students, community leaders, legisla- 
tors, and government agencies. 

The Arts, Education, and Americans, 
Inc. (AEA) has established a National Ad- 
vocacy Program for Arts in Education 
addressed to these groups of individual 
advocates. AEA is a national organization 
formed in 1977 following the publication 
of Coming to Our Senses, the Report of the 
National Panel on The Arts, Education, 
and Americans, David Rockefeller, Jr., 
Chairman. 

The AEA Advocacy Program, which 
encourages the cooperative action of these 
groups to ensure local level support for 
school arts programs, includes a public 
awareness campaign and consumer infor- 
mation service. The service provides Ad- 
vocacy Program enrollees with a variety of 
arts in education information-the AEA 
newsletter, access to the AEA speaker 
referral service, informal consultation, and 



monographs that address pertinent arts in 
education issues and topics. 

This monograph, part of an ongoing 
series, speaks to one or more of the afore- 
mentioned school arts support groups. 
While we recognize that few monographs 
will speak directly to everyone, we at- 
tempt in each to address a variety of indi- 
viduals. We hope this monograph will 
prove helpful to you in your support of 
arts in education. .If you have not yet en- 
rolled in the AEA National Advocacy Pro- 
gram and would like to do so, write to: 

The Arts, Education, and Americans, Inc. 
Box 5297, Grand Central Station 
New York, New York 10163 
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Ideas and money for expanding school arts programs 



Letting your imagination soar 

If ever there is a time for creativity, for 
letting the imagination soar freely over 
unexpected possibilities, it is in trying to 
identify potential resources for a school 
arts program. Money is tight-everyone 
knows that. So the challenge becomes to 
tap resources that cost little or no money 
(at least little school district money) while 
the program proves its value. 
This monograph is essentially a roster of 
resources for use in developing and 
supporting school arts programs. The ex- 
amples sprinkled through the listings are 
offered in hope of stimulating additional 
ideas of your own about the people, 
businesses, organizations, institutions, 
and alliances that might be utilized in an 
arts program in your schools. We have 
tried in this brief account to provide an 
introduction to the publications, agencies, 
organizations, and resources that might be 
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consulted first by anyone-teacher, parent, 
administrator, student, school board 
member-involved in the early stages of 
developing an expanded school arts pro- 
gram. To veteran arts administrators and 
grants specialists, the suggestions may 
seem rudimentary. The catalogue is offer- 
ed, however, as a starting point for those 
not yet connected with the growing net- 
work of individuals around the nation 
who believe strongly in the importance of 
school arts programs. 

Most of the resources cited lead directly 
to additional resources. For instance, 
nearly all of the organizations produce 
newsletters and other publications. The 
books contain bibliographies and other 
leads to more information. 

While this guide focuses on state and 
national resources, it cannot be over- 
emphasized that the strongest and most 
enduring support for your program can 
come from within your own community. 
Only those who live in a community can 
identify its unique resources. This guide 
points to the types of local institutions and 
people who have participated in other 
successful arts education programs. 

4 



EVALUATE YOUR ASSETS 
You start by focusing upon natural advan- 
tages, things that can be done and done well. 
If you have a school system with a strong 
urban arts program, start there. If you have a 
good museum program in the community^ start 
there. Build on what you have and add to it. 
JEROME HAUSMAN, 

President, Minneapolis College of Art and Design 



Tapping the networks 

Publicationi^ 



The follovvinp raster should not be inter- 
preted as c\ survey of the rapidly growing 
body of arts education literature. Rather, 
the sources are intended to ser\ e as ^uod 
starting.points. 

Arti^mtd thcSchmls, Jerome Hausman, ed., 
1980. The authors, among the foremost 
arts educators in the United States, assert 
that school arts programs are bnt^ic to a 
sound education, and call for the integra- 
tion of the arts into the curriculum of 
each school. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Distribution Center, Princeton Road, 
Hightstown, NJ 08520(514.95). 



Hr/s in Ediu'titkui Pnrtncr<i: Schooh tunl Thar 
Comntunitic>. Nancy Shuker, ed., JDR 3rd 
Fund, 1977- Case studit?s of programs in 
several cities. American Council for the 
Arts, 570 Seventh Avenue, New York, NY 
10018(36.00). 

Coming To Our Sch>c^: TItv Si^^nifiivncc of 
tlw Arta for Amriavi Eituivtioit, 1977. 
Official report of the national Panel on The 
Arts, Education and Americans, David 
Rockefeller, Jr., Chairman. A compre- 
hensive discussion of the history of and 
rationale for arts education. Model pro- 
grams, funding, and recommendations are 
presented. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Distribution Center, Princeton Road, 
Hightstown. NI 08520 (S9.95 hard cover, 
55.95 soft cover). 

Evaluating the Arts in Education, Robert 
Stake, ed. Charles E. Merrill, 1975. Dis- 
cusses the need for evaluating school arts 
programs and includes guidelines for 
doing so. A 45-page bibliography includes 
abstracts and annotations (56.95). Out 
of print, but available in some libraries 
and bookstores. 



InUrchans^c, the newsletter of the 
Alliance for Arts Education, is available 
free of charge and provides authoritative 
bimonthly information on conferences, 
workshops, funding sources, publications, 
and state and regional activities of the 
Alliance and other groups that promote 
arts education. Alliance for Arts 
Education, John F. Kennedv Center, 
Washington, DC205b^^. 

Performance: A Complete Experience: 
Glli^^eli}le\^ for Developins^ Classroom 
Materials, 1979. Education Department, 
John F. Kennedv Center, Washington, DC 
20566(51.50). 

While some of its activities are primarily 
useful to teachers in the Washington met- 
ropolitan area, the Office of Elementary 
and Secondary Education of the Smithson- 
ian Institution offers a number of services, 
publications, and exhibits to schools 
nationwide. Two publications are Art to 
Zoo, a bimonthly publication for ieachers 
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of grades three-six, and Let's Co to the 
Smithsonian, published five times per year 
for high school teachers. Both publications 
are available free of charge from the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Office of Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Room 1163 
A.N. I., 900 Independence Avenue, S.W., 
Washington, DC 20560. 
An excellent survey of museum educa- 
tional programs is The Art Museum as 
Educator, Barbara Newsom, ed. Council 
on Museums and Education in the Visual 
Arts, 1978. University of California Press, 
2223 Fulton Street, Berkeley, CA 94720 

r:^.95). 
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THE MUSEUM CONNECTION 

The Minneapolis Inbtitule of Art offers several 
programs designed io provide educators-pres- 
ent and fulure-wilh Ihe information and slviits 
necessary to successfully integrate museum 
experiences and circulating materials into the 
curriculum. In addition, the courses serve to 
introduce teachers to volunteers at the Insti- 
tute and other area museums. 
The Institute offers five-week courses as well 
as seminars and one-day workshops- some for 
graduate credit-on a variety of topics. For 
example, in one course developed in conjunc- 
tion with the Professional Growth Committee 
of the Minneapolis School System, a teacher 
plans a class trip to a museum. The teacher 
then conducts the visit and critiques it with 
museum staff. 

For more ittfontuttiott cotttttct Terry Zellcr, Educa- 
tion Department, Minneapolis Institute of .Art, 2400 
Third Avenue South, Minneapolis, \IN 55404. 



Tnutblcit Youth mnl tlw Art:^; A Rcaourcc 
Cuiilc, Catherine Pierce, ed. I^roject READ, 
Inc., 1979, A 20U-pnj;e ^uiile developed a 
tool tor proj^rams serving delinquent or 
potentially delinquent Vounj; people. Its 
scupe is broad and the descriptive listings 
utaj^encies, organizations, and publications 
cover the gamut ot resources that can be 
utilized in any school arts program, An 
excellent comprehensive listing ot avail- 
able resources. Project READ. Inc., P.O. 
Box 994, Columbia, MD 21044 (S5.00). 

Try ii Nav Fiicc: A Report on HEW- 
Supported Arts Projects in American Schoob. 
U.S. Office ot Education, 1979. Case 
studies prepared under contract by four 
national arts education associations in 
music, dance, theatre, and art. The final 
section includes exemplary projects in 43 
states with contact names and addresses. 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402 (S4.50). 

Other periodicals that regularly include 
pertinent articles are Art Education, Art 
Teacher, journol of Aesthetic Education, Music 
Educators Journal, and Secondary School 
Theatre Journal . Arts professionals on your 
school staff already may subscribe to these 
or otKer useful journals. 



Resources 



LOCAL RH!:iOURCL-S 

Almost without exception, successful school 
arts programs make intensive use of conv 
munity arts resources. Dancers and musi- 
cians perform in the schools, and students 
move out into the community to attend 
rehearsals, film their neighborhood, visit 
galleries, and sketch the built environment 
around them. Nor do successful programs 
stop with the "official" arts community. 
They canvass the ranks of parents and 
school faculty for artistic talent and seek 
from businesses contributions of art 
materials or expertise. 

Local arts resources directories. There already 
may be an arts resource guide for your city 
or region, and a telephone call to the near- 
est arts council will tell you if such a local 
guide exists. If not, you may want to con- 
sult a directory for a comparable community 
to glean ideas on the types of resources 
yju might utilize. 



Three such directories are: 

Community Arts and Humanities Resources 
Handbook. Compiled by the Arts in Educa- 
tion Committee for the Junior League of 
Birmingham, 2212 20th Avenue South, 
Birmingham, AL 35223. 

The Los Angeles County Arts Resource 
Directory. Published in two editions for 
teachers. Edition I forK-6, Edition II for 
7-12. The Directory is an outgrowth of the 
Los Angeles City/County Conference on 
.\rts in Education, cosponsored by The 
Arts, Education, and Americans, Inc. 
Mt. San Antonio College Community Serv- 
ices, Lively Arts Resource Center, 1100 
North Grand Avenue, Walnut, CA 91789 
(Edition I - S4.50; Edition II (limited 
quantity) -S4.00). 

Schools, Museums, Zoos, Art Centers, 
Aquariums, Dance Companies, Science Centers, 
Theatre Companies: A Guide to School/Cultural 
Institution Partnerships and Resources for 
Boston Area Schools, rev. 1979-80. A free 
publication from the Cultural Education 
Collaborative, 164 Newbury Street, Boston, 
MA 02116. 

O 
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School arts professionals. To state the obvi- 
ous, professionals on your school staff-for 
example, teachers of art, music, dance, 
poetry, or theatre-are invaluable resources. 
So, too, is their membership in profes- 
sional arts education associations (e.g.. 
Music Educators National Conference) 
which connects them with individuals, 
trends, and resources in their field. 

Arts councils. Over the past 20 years, 
hundreds of community arts councils :md 
commissions have been formed. They pro- 
vide linkages between individual artists, 
arts institutions, schools, and the public. 
In some cases, the commissions can pro- 
vide funding, technical assistance, or 
informal consultation services. Some coun- 
cils engage a staff member with specific 
responsibility for arts education. 

Contact with the nearest arts council or 
commission is essential in the earliest 
stages of planning if you hope to make full- 
est use of your community's arts resources. 
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LINK UP, COLLABORATE 
Across the country, schools are J^mked wlih 
performing arts troupes, museums, cultwfal 
centers, and arts faculties of co^^eges and uni- 
versities. Ideally, community groups should 
enjoy the use of school arts facilities, such as 
studio space, rehearsal rooms, and auditorium 
stages, and students should enjoy th;» resources 
of the community. 



HE UNIVERSITY CONNECTION 

Iroupa of Four 8loryt«llar troupei from the 
lichigan SUtu Unlv«rsily Vmnu Deprtrtmont 
AV« beon valued \\\\vHiH in Konnin^, Michl* 
an, schools ainco 1974. Dr, John ilaiilwin« 
riginator of the program, notes that Lansing 
:hools fund an intcr-nrta spucialist to coordi* 
ate the teams' In-school scheduling and teach* 
r workshops. In addition, another 50 to 60 
ISU graduate students serve as drama re* 
3urce people for Lansing schools. 
Teams of Four storyteller productions are 
lanned in consultation with teachers as age- 
raded performances, and sometimes are keyed 
) non-arts subject matter already in the curric* 
lum. For instance, in a recent year, the Teams' 
Metric Show" used stories like "The North 
/ind" and "The Three Bears" both as dramatic 
itperiences and exposure to metric vocabulary. 

for more information contact ]o\\vi], Baldwin, 
epartmenl of Theatre, Michigan Slale University, 
ast Lansing, MI 4o824. 



STATE RESOURCES 

State Departments of Education. State Educa- 
tion Department staff members responsi- 
ble for arts curriculum supervision can be 
your single most valuabl e source of infor- 
mation, curriculum development support, 
and technical assistance. They also can 
suggest nearby school districts with suc- 
cessful arts education programs. 
Some states, notably California, South 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Oklahoma, 
have developed extensive support systems 
for improving school arts programs. They 
sponsor workshops and conferences, and 
aid in the development of curriculum 
models. 

Arts councils and commissions. These state 
agencies are both advocates for the arts 
and funding agencies for arts institutions. 
Their programs vary from state to state, 
but many have at least one staff person in 
th«? area of school arts programs. 



It is likely also that the attiff can be of help 
in putting you in tuuch vvitii artists who 
function well in a school environment, 
Fur lists, addresses, telephone numbers, 
and staff of community arts agencies, con- 
sult Communit}/ Art$ /^lytva'iVs; A Handbook 
andCiiidCt l<-^7a, American Council for the 
Arts, 570 Seventh Avenue, New York, NY 
10018 ($12.50). 

The National Assembly of Community 
Arts Agencies is a membership organiza- 
tion comprised of local art centers, arts 
councils, and arts committees. The nation- 
al headquarters can provide names and 
addresses of local groups. For more in- 
formation contact Charles Dombach, 
E.xecutive Director, National Assembly of 
Community Arts Agencies, 1625 I Street, 
N,W., Suite 725A, Washington, DC 20006, 

The Association of College, University, 
and Community Arts Administrators, Inc, 
can provide names of college arts faculty 
and staff members of community arts or- 
ganizations. For more information contact 
William Dawson, E.xecutive Director, The 
Association of College, University and 
Community Arts Administrators, Inc., P.O. 
Bo.x 2137, Madison, WI 53701. 



Oihor had rv^onrcv$. The potential list of 
local resources is limited only by your own 
ingenuity, To find volunteers, planning 
assistance, seed money for new programs, 
story tellers, musicians, poets, artists, or 
potters, you may wish to contact: 

□ local chapters of professional societies 
(American Institute of Architects, 
American Association for State and Local 
History); 

□ service dubs (Junior League, Kiwanis 
Clubs); 

□ senior citizen organizations; 

□ local recreation departments; 

□ ethnic heritage organizations. 



Like local or regional arts councils, the 
state arts agencies provide access to work 
ing artists and professional arts organiza- 
tions in the state. They also can help to 
identify other potential resources for school 
arts programs. 

ACA Yellow Pages (1977) lists addresses of 
arts councils and commissions (and of 
hundreds of other arts organizations). 
American Council for the Arts, 570 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, NY 10018 (S7,50). 

Alliance for Arts Education. The Alliance 
for Arts Education (AAE) is a federally 
funded advocacy network with chapters in 
every state. State Alliances do not have 
permanent offices or staffs, but are net- 
works of individuals (such as university 
arts faculty, artists, school administrators, 
parents) concerned about school arts pro- 
grams. Individuals within the Alliance can 
provide advice, information, technical 
assistance, and contacts. 
Some state Alliances have expanded into 
broad-based membership organizations 
with newsletters, workshops, and other 
services. Mississippi, for instance, has 
several hundred AAE members linked by 
a newsletter. Colorado has a similar 
system of open membership. 
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Searching for funds 



Suite Alliances Are grouped into rejjional 
alliances of five to nine states, which In 
turn sponsor workshops, conferences, and 
publications, Regional AAE chairpersons 
are: 

James Allison (Western Region) 
Arts in Education Coordinator 
Jefferson County Public Schools 
1209 Quail Street 
Lakewood, CO 80215 

Daniel Cannon (Pacific Region) 
930 Caroline Way East 
Monmouth, OR 97361 

Lynne Kramer (Northeast Region) 
Director, Project IMPACT 
531'B Stevens Avenue 
Ridgewood, NJ 07450 

Anne G. Moore (Gulf-Atlantic Region) 
1003 Wade Avenue 
Pascagoula, MS 39567 

Charles Spohn (North Central Region) 
Dean, School of Fine Arts 
Miami University 
Oxford, OH 45056 




No single source need be asked to fund an 
entire arts proj;ram, and not all contribu- 
tions need be in the form of money, "In- 
klnd" donations of materials, facililius, 
and personnel can be of equal value, 

Ideally, support for a school arts program 
eventually will come from several sources, 
Such a funding mix provides flexibility, 
stability, and continuity, Many grants 
support pilot programs, demonstration 
models, and other short-term efforts, so 
the quest for grants begins anew each 
year. The broader the funding mix, the 
less the effect on the program when any 
one funding source is curtailed. 

The keystone to your funding package 
might be local support-the school district 
or Parent-Teacher Association, for exam- 
ple. Without district support (money, staff 
time, or space) it is often difficult to attract 
outside funds. A key question asked by 
every grants-giving institution is: "What 
level of support do you receive locally?" 

Federal and state funds earmarked for 
school arts programs are miniscule com- 
pared to calls upon them. Thus, an 
expanding arts project might tap sources 



not necessarily designated for "arts edu- 
cation." There is no magic to finding such 
money. It takes research, imagination, 
and persistence. 

Happily, an effective program is one of its 
own best funding arguments. A well- 
publicized, well-documented project that 
excites and inspires students is more likely 
to receive funding than a project still on 
paper. Even if you must begin an arts 
project on little more than an artistic 
shoestring, by launching a quality project 
you increase the likelihood of attracting 
additional resources. 

In addition, remember that potential 
hinders tend to look for strong administra- 
tive support, particularly in the person of a 
project director. 

Local funding 

PTA or Boosters Club, When Alliance for 
Arts Education director Bennett Tarleton 
was asked where a new school arts pro- 
gram might turn for support, his instant 
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reply was, "The PTA." Nationwide, par- 
ent groups have provided the invaluable 
seed money (plus volunteer energy to raise 
additional funds or borrow needed supplies 
and equipment) in schools that now have 
in place innovative arts programs. While 
outside funding agencies may in time shift 
their attention to other projects, a commit- 
ted parents' group is a permanent force to 
support a program that challenges and 
interests their children. By including 
parent representatives in all phases of the 
planning process, arts programs acquire 
invaluable funding advocates. 

Principal's fund or the visual arts or music 
budget. Most administrative budgets have 
small amounts of discretionary money- 
enough to fund a teachers' workshop or a 
community conference to launch an arts 
education project. 

Local businesses often are willing to make 
in-kind donations such as scrap lumber, 
paint, film, fabric, or the day's loan of 
an employee. 

Local organizations often can provide 
money and/or volunteers. In Little Rock, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
Seattle, Washington, and elsewhere, 

8 



Junior Leagues have provided volunteers 
and seed money for education projects in 
the arts. 

Private donors frequently are overlooked 
by public schools, yet private schools and 
colleges routinely ask for individual contri- 
butions. San Francisco donors have given 
substantial funds to the Alvarado School 
Art Workshop, and in New York an 
anonymous donor recently gave $25,000 to 
G.A.M.E. (Growth Through Art and 
Museum Experience). It is a good idea to 
provide a tax-exempt mechanism through 
which contributions may be made. Such a 
mechanism may be a special PTA or school 
district account established for this purpose. 

School district funds. Arts education 
projects will be competing with dozens of 
other urgent calls upon district funds. If 
you hope to compete successfully, you will 
have to build a strong public case for your 
program through news articles, open 
houses, performances, and exhibits. Your 
advocates (parents, teachers, the arts 
community) should attend board budget 
hearings and lobby board members before 
the budget is written. 
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THE CONSORTIUM CONNECTION 
An arts consortium in San Jose, Californiii, 
began as a pilot program linking the Oak 
Grove School District, San Jose Unified School 
District, EastsiUe Union High School District, 
Santa Clara County Superintendent of Schools, 
and San Jose Fine Arts Commission. Art 
Wccks-wcck-long programs of performances, 
visual art exhibits, and study sessions for 
4th-12th grade students-take place at the Cen- 
ter for Performing Arts, Montgomery Theatre, 
Civic Auditorium, and the San Jose Museum 
of Art, 

After their Inception In 1978, Art Weeks proved 
so successful that in 1980 the project was ex- 
panded to Include students from 25 public 
school districts, 18 private schools, and virtual- 
ly every major cultural organization in the city 
and county. 

For more information contact Bert Gerlitz, Fine Arts 
Director, Fine Arts Commission, City Hall, San 
Jose, CA 95110. 



Other locul fumt^. Consider building 
fund-rnisers into school arts progrnms. In 
Chicago's Kenwood High School, student 
nuisiciims charge admission to several per- 
formances a year, Revenues help fund a 
school music program. The Alvarado pro- 
ject in San Francisco raised $1,500 by sell- 
ing postcards of the school's playground 
mural. A faculty recital at Oklahoma City's 
Wiley Post Elementary School raised funds 
to bring artists to the school 

Huzi' to Raise Money: Special Events for Arts 
Organizatiofis, Ellen Daniels, ed., 1977, de- 
scribes events used as local fund-raisers, 
plus general pointers on fund-raising, 
American Council for the Arts, 570 
Seventh Avenue, New York, NY 10018 
(S3. 00). 



Shite fumiins 



STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 

Every State Education Department has 
funds to support pilot projects or curricu- 
lum development programs, Much of this 
money represents federal allocations, but* 
is administered through the State Depart- 
ment of Education, To apply for funds for 
a school arts program, you should consult 
the Department's annual funding guideline 
to see under which categories you are 
eligible for support. You may be able to 
fund one piece of an arts program (such as 
workshops for the handicapped) under 
one guideline and another piece under 
a different category (such as vocational 
education). 

For example, in 1979-80, New York State 
was prepared to fund school arts programs 
for gifted and talented students. Two grants 
obtained by the project director for arts 
education in Herricks, a Long Island dis- 
trict, funded programs for students with 
artistic talent. 

When the U.S. Office of Education (now 
the U.S. Department of Education) sur- 
veyed state education agencies in 1978 
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to determine the level of State Education 
Department support for arts education, 
researchers found: 20 states supported arts 
education in-service training programs; 15 
backed various demonstration projects; 13 
funded arts education advisory councils. 

ARTS COUNCILS 

State arts councils and commissions are 
significant funding sources for arts organi- 
zations. Check the agency guidelines in 
your state to see if schools are eligible for 
funding. If they are not directly eligible, a 
collaborative effort with an art center, 
museum, or performing group may qualify 
them for a consortium grant. 
Some state arts agencies conduct funding 
seminars for arts organizations. The grants 
staff of these agencies are among the most 
knowledgeable arts funding experts, and 
if they cannot supply information you need, 
thev should be able to point you to sources 
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that can. In addition, you may be eligible 
to obtain a technical assistance grant from 
the arts agency to hire £\ consultant who 
will help you develop grant proposals for 
school arts programs. 

Federal funding 

Although funding originates at the federal 
level, virtually all federal monies to schools 
actually are allocated by a state agency- 
the Department of Education, arts council, 
Alliance for Arts Educ mi, or other group. 
Because the funds originate in Washing- 
ton, however, grant proposals for such 
funds must conform to federal guidelines. 
The most current and readable guide to 
all federal funding of the arts is the newly 
revised Cultural Directory II: Federal Funds 
and Services for the Arts and Humanities, 1980. 
The Smithsonian Institution Press, P.O. 
Box 1579, Washington, DC 20013 (S7.50). 
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U,S, PEPARTMENTOF EDUCATION 

Two U,S, Depnrtmunt of Educntion pro- 
grams nre designed apeclfically to support 
school arts programs; the Arts Education 
Program and Special Arts Projects. 

Arts Eiiucdtiou Proifram. This program Is 
designed to encourage development of 
comprehensive arts plans and In-servlce 
training for teachers, The maiorlty of re- 
cent grants have been awarded for com- 
prehensive curriculum development. While 
earlier grants provided for more grant allo- 
cations at smaller amounts (around 
$10,000), the 1979 and 1980 guidelines pro- 
vide for fewer grants at larger amounts. 
The new guidelines also stipulate that 
projects must involve public or private 
organizations (such as galleries, arts courr 
cils, universities, museums, or community 
theatres) that help to strengthen school 




arts programs. For Instance, in 1980, schools 
in Little Rock received a IfSO^OOO grant for a 
collaborative effort with major artn Institu- 
tions, Including the Statu Arts Center, 
Opera Theatre, Repertory Theatre, Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Old State House 
Museum, The grant funds a community 
liaison on the schools' staff to design and 
put Into effect an arts plan for students In 
grades 4-6, 

Svcciul Arts Projects, Under the Emergency 
School Aid Act (ESAA), Special Arts Proj- 
ects allocates discretionary funds for artists- 
In-residence to promote intercultural and 
interracial communication. Project funding 
is limited to schools with at least 20 percent 
minority students, The project also funds 
comprehensive arts programming and train 
ing and support programs. 
In 1979, for example, Seattle public schools 
received funding for an Arts for Desegrega 
tion project. The Texas Commission on 
Arts and Humanities received $100,000 for 
Special Arts Projects in schools in five 
cities. 
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Elementary And Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA Title IV-C). Schools in most states 
have tapped IV-C Improvement of Local 
Educational Practices funds to support arts 
programs. For instance: 

□ Georgia's Muskogee County schools re- 
ceived S106,000 for a Fine Arts Career 
Education program. 

□ Montana's Richland County schools re- 
ceived Si, 001 for "Lights, Camera, Action," 
a program designed to train students in 
visual communications and movie compo- 
sition. 

□ Arizona's Sunnyside schools received 
$46,000 to teach the history of the Sonoran 
desert region using library and photogra- 
phy resources. 

□ Ohio's Willard schools received 52,000 
to promote "Understanding Ethnic Music 
through the Use of Resource Kits." 



One U.S. Department of Education sur- 
vey pinpointed over 300 school arts-related 
programs funded under a variety of proj- 
ect titles. In each case, the objectives of the 
arts program meshed with the objectives 
of a funding category not specifically ear- 
marked for the arts. For example: 

□ Boston Public Schools received approxi- 
mately $200,000 under a Bilingual Educa- 
tion Program for a bilingual theatre arts 
project. 

□ Oklahoma's Jay Public Schools received 
nearly $85,000 under the Indian Education 
Program for an Indian studies project that 
includes visiting lecturers, craftspersons, 
and performing artists. 
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AcidlttPnal Information and currunt 
guldullnea for fuUural programs may be 
obtained from Uonna P. JoneJi, Arts Educa- 
tlon Coordinator, U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation, Room 4129, 400 Maryland Avenue, 
S.Wm VVaahlngton, DC 20202, or the De^ 
partment'a Interim Regional Coordinators; 

Allen Apodaca 
Arcide Building 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, W A 98101 

Edv^^ard Baca 

1200 Main Tower Building 
Dallas, TX 75202 

James Ballantyne 

U.S. Customs House, Room 195 

721 19th Street 

Denver, CO 80202 

Harold Blackburn 
11 Oak Building 
324 East 11th Street 
Kansas City, MO 64106 

Thomas J. Burns 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy Building 
Government Center 
Boston, MA 02203 



Ralph Church 
PiKleral Building 
300 South WacUer Drive 
Chicago, lU 60606 

Steve Cornett 

lUl Marietta Tower liuilding 
Atlanta, GA 30323 

Joaue Diaz 
Federal Dullding 
26 Federal PInza 
New York, NY 10007 

Caroline Glllln 
Federal Building 
50 United Nations Plaza 
San Francisco, CA 94102 

Robert Smallwood 
Gateway Building 
3535 Market Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 



THE CQMPREHKNSIVE RMPl^UYMENT 
AND TRAINING ACT (CETA) 

CETA funda, designed to reduc*? unem- 
ployment, fund vlBual and performing 
video speclallHtti, admlnUtrator^, arllals, 
aiul other personnel In many school artt^ 
projects, For CETA guidelines, contact yoi 
city or county admlnlHtrallvo officer, or th 
regional offices of the U.S. Department of 
habor, 

Artktic ApplhUhm ofCFJA b a ten-page 
pamphlet, published In H)77, which ex- 
plains the CETA application process and 
ways In which CETA funds have been ap- 
plied to arts programs. For your free copy 
send a stamped, self^iddressed envelope 
to Alameda County Neighborhood Arts 
Program, 1214 Webster Street, Oakland, 
CA 94610, 

NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 

The Artists-in-Schools Program of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts provides 
state arts agencies with funds to place 
musicians, poets, dancers, architects, pot 
ters, painters, actors, and other artists in 
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schools across the nation. The Endowment 
awards grants to state arts agencies on a 
matching basis, and administration of local 
school applications is handled by the agen- 
cies. For more information and guidelines 
for the Artists-in-Schools Program, contact 
Education Program, National Endowment 
for the Arts, Program Information Office, 
2401 E Street, N.W., Washington, DC 20506. 

NATIONAL ENDOWMENT 
FOR THE HUNfANITIES 

The National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties considers grant proposals under two 
funding categories: Youth Programs and 
Elementary and Secondary Programs. 

Youth Programs supports arts activities 
with primarily historical, philosophical, or 
analytical approaches, or activities that 
serve as a tool to strengthen the humani- 
zes learning experience. For more infor- 
mation contact Marion Blakey, Director, 
Dffice of Youth Programs, Division of 
Special Programs, National Endowment 
•or the Humanities, 806 15th Street, N.W., 
A^ashington, DC 20506. 

Elementary and Secondary Programs 
:onsiders proposals for projects which 
strengthen the study of the humanities in 
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elementary and secondary schools. A pro- 
ject to infuse in a school's curriculum the 
history of visual arts or history of drama, 
for example, might be proposed to this 
Program. For more information contact 
Francis Roberts, Assistant Director for Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Programs, Educa- 
tion Division, National Endowment for 
the Humanities, 806 15th Street, N. W., 
Washington, DC 20506. 

Corporate funding 

For specifics on large corporations and their 
funding patterns, see Guide to Corporate 
Giving in the Arts, American Council for 
the Arts, 570 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
NY 10013 ($13.75). 

Single copies of 5,123 Examples of How BCA 
Companies Supported the Arts in 78 and 79 
are available free of charge from the 
Business Committee for the Arts, 1501 
Broadway, New York, NY 10036. Also 
available free from BCA are single copies 
of Approaching Business for Support of 
the Arts. 
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THK nUSINESS CONNECTION 

DoiitPiV^ CvilturAl PUiKMlion Colli^honUiv«)| a 
npnpmfit group, prnvld^Jti pli^nning, fvuul taU- 
Ingi Ami training AsitiUtAn^:^ to (Cultural organic 
XAtlons 4nd iichooU ^*ngnging In (rooparativt) 
aJucAtional prngramii throughout Massachu- 
setts. Th« ColhUiorativw \m [hwa^i \\\^ way lor 
0AC!h o( noHton's I*) high schools tn h^ aihiptixl 
by a corporation, and other corporations art) 
avAllable on a stamlby basis to provUiw rusouram 
AS neQil^il. 

Whilci tha pairings aru not strictly arts^rMlatiut 
(thti focus Is on caruor Oilucatlon and oxpo* 
sure), school arts projects havo htiouHtiut. Tor 
instancu* some companies sponsor visiting 
dance and thuatru groups or mount uxhibltions 
of stuilont artwork in ''their" schools. 

Formorv itiforfmition mituvt Slcphun Marcuft, Dep- 
uty Oiruclor, Culturiil nducatlon Cnllaborativu, 
Newbury Struuti UoHton, MA U2ll()« 



Thii 7ii/f CorjhmU^' Foamktm Pimhrni, 
r^v, I97y-H0, iii AO ^x^uni^iv^ v-HimpiLUiun of 
intormjUiPn on th^ Uirgeat 321 cprppnitu 
fpun^lAtinn^ in thu Unitt'd St^U*3i^, 'ilu^ P/w- 
tory lists a^implo tjr^intfi finU i\m\^ utcur- 
puffito fuiKlin^ inlMfei^t. l\U*t Cgrpor^Uion, 
1000 Vermont Av^nuu, N.VV,, VV^JrihinRton, 
PC 20005 (.1il25,()0). 

with mo^t Uiiul miiiinfji pt^r-^imiil con- 
UKH l« ot'tpn iiulpl-iil in obtAlnin^ i;urpi)rntM 
tunUs, It is hnportnnt tlvit your nrtt^ pro- 
f^nim nUvlrtory/pliuinin^ comiuitlOi-MnU 
HKMnbwM's of tht? Hcliool bonrd bo rturv<?yud 
to sou li' tliuy isnow Imlivldual^i In 
buHinoHH conimunlty who nv^ht inliiu?nco 
t'uiulinf^ ruquoatH, 

Fomidatkm fundin<^ ^ 

Local prIVtUu (l.o,, family or corporate) iUid 
community foundations moy fund part of 

school orta progmm. NiUloOiil founda- 
tions ore unlikt'ly to support a first-year 
project, but may fund innovative or exem- 
plary programs that have shown promise, 
strong; I')cal support, and administrative 
continuity. If a strong school/community 



advjtiory nroup u\istJi for your local arts 
projeci, memberi5 of ilie Hroup may hav^ 
amtacts witli the deciiiion-makerii in local 
foundation.'^. 

After ei^tabli^iiunK ot^rsonal contactti with 
local tonndationi?, tlie ne.Nt ntep in tlw 
ticarch for foundation assisiaUi C (uif^htbi^ 
tho Foufulntiou Pimlmi (7tii cd,), which 
profilcii nearly 3,000 toundaliooh, The 
Pimtoni published by The Innuidation 
Center, HHH Seventh Avenue, New York, 
NY lOOl^^ (iHl.Si)). The Poundallun Center 
airto maintains a necond national office at 
lOOl Connecticut Avenue, N.VV,, VVai^hinfi' 
tun, IDC 2003h, 

Major field offices are; 

The Toundatlon Center 

312 Sutter Street 

San Trancisco, CA 94108 

The Foundation Center 
KentM, Smith Llbrarv 
739 National City IKuik Buildinj^ 
629 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, OH 44114 

In addition, more than 50 regional coop- 
erating centers are open to the public, 
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Grantsmanship 



The resources and publications cited below 
barely skim the surface of the complicated 
field of grantsmanship. Grantsmanship is 
not an amateur sport, but it can be played 
successfully by newcomers proficient in 
the rules of the game-following guidelines 
precisely and meeting proposal deadlines. 
Many excellent publications are available 
in libraries for those who want to master 
grantsmanship skills. The publications cited 
here will direct you to other publications 
not necessarily available in libraries. 
A primary source of current information 
on foundations, corporate funding, pro- 
gram planning, proposal writing, and fed- 
eral funding is The Grantsmanship Center 
Nexus, a bimonthly publication of the 
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Grantsmanship Center, 1031 South Grand 
Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90015, Annual 
subscription rate: $20. Copies are available 
in many reference libraries. 

"Grantsmanship Resources for the Arts 
and Humanities," an authoritative article 
by John Broman, appeared in the March/ 
April 1980 issue of Grantsmanship News. 
His article is a 23-page annotated summary 
of the most up-to-date guides, resources, 
and organizations in the field. Reprints are 
available at a cost of $1 .55 each from the 
Grantsmanship Center. 

One of the most current, comprehensive, 
and readable books in the field is Grants for 
theArtsby Virginia White, 1979, Plenum 
Publishing Corporation, 227 West 17th 
Street, New York, NY 10011 ($19.95). 



In closing 

As v^e mentioned in the beginning, the 
resources and ideas presented in this 
monograph are only a sample of indi- 
viduals, organizations, agencies, technical 
assistance ideas, and other funding re- 
sources for the arts education field. By 
starting with a few of them, you and your 
program can connect quickly with the 
rapidly evolving support network of 
people deeply committed to the value and 
indeed the necessity of school arts pro- 
grams. In closing, we direct your attention 
to possible program snags and objections 
as well as the all-important planning 
process. 

Snags and objections 

Be certain that you have ready responses 
to the following typical snags and objec- 
tions to school arts programs. We offer a 
few thoughts on answering or avoiding 
these common pitfalls. 



□ No tims in the curriculum. Why not infuse 
the arts into the existing curriculum? For 

instance, in a Massachusetts junior high 
school, an interrelated arts unit on Elizabe- 
than England included reading and per- 
forming Shakespeare, constructing musi- 
cal instruments of the period, learning 
Elizabethan ballads, and designing period 
costumes. In Salt Lake City high schools, 
students can substitute a dance class for 
traditional gym classes. 

□ No staff available for new programs. Per- 
haps existing staff can be used in new 
ways. Are weekend sculptors or musicians 
on the faculty? What about volunteers 
and parents? Can you utilize the educa- 
tional staff of a local museum? Or look for 
additional personnel funded by non-school 
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sources such as CETA (Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act) or the 
Artists-in-Schools Program of the National 
Endowment for the Arts. 

□ No money nt the budget. Some of the best 
programs started with no funds-just a 
good idea and lots of energy. San Fran- 
cisco's Alvarado School Art Workshop, 
which later expanded to include some 40 
schools, began in the school cafeteria 
with about S25 for flour and salt. Talk 

to the PTA about start-up funds. 

□ No interest shoivn by the school board. Your 
advisory committee should include one or 
more school board members. 

□ The taxpayers wont like it. Successful pro- 
grams create their own momentum and 
enthusiasm, and parents-who are tax- 
payers-become fervent supporters. Try 

tt iid a program that benefits the com- 
munity through performances, exhibitions, 
3r rehearsal space, for example. And don't 
forget to publicize your arts program. 

□ It's a frill, and we have more important 
\hings to teach. Read Coming To Our Senses 
[especially pp. 49-87) for a wide-ranging 
discussion uf the importance of school arts 

O 
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programs. Be sure you have your own 
response ready, or this objection will con- 
found you. 

□ Our school (or our district) does not have the 
facilities or the resources. Beg, borrow, or do 
v^thout. Borrow space and resources from 
other institutions, such as museums, com- 
munity centers, colleges and universities, 
and libraries. 

□ Resistance by teachers. Some arts programs, 
particularly those involving visiting art- 
ists, have faltered because teachers felt 
threatened or offended by the attitudes, 
values, and behavior of those they saw as 
outsiders. Build into your program ways 
to foster mutual trust, respect, and 
communication between the "education 
tribe" and the "arts tribe." 

□ Our community has no cultural resources to 
tap. You have not yet identified them. 
Perhaps you do not have the Metropolitan 
Opera or the Cleveland Orchestra in your 
community, but undoubtedly there are 
local folksingers, craftspersons, photo- 
graphers, writers, and painters. 
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SHARE THE EXCITEMENT 
In those projects where things seemed to be 
running smoothiy. . . there had been a major 
effort to inform and enlist the support and 
understanding of the community-at-Iarge. Par- 
ents, interested colleagues, and other citizens 
were welcome in the schools and other project 
locations. They were encouraged to attend all 
kinds of special project activities-open 
houses, lecture-demonstrations, workshops, 
performances. 

Try It Seiv Face: A Report on HEW-Supported Arts 
Projects in American Schools. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, DC, 1979. 
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A planning checklist 



Although space does not permit a detailed 
discussion of the planning process, this 
checklist includes points that other arts 
education program developers have found 
helpful. 

Involve key personnel (teachers, parents, 
artists, administrators, school board mem- 
bers, arts council staff) in the planning. 

□ Assess your resources. Include community 
arts education programs in your survey. 

□ Clarify program objectives. You will need a 
clear statement of objectives to attract fund- 
ing and other support. These objectives 
may change as your program evolves. 

□ Gather information on other programs and 
potential resources. 

□ Identify additional resources needed: informa- 
tion, facilities, materials, in-service train- 
ing, personnel. 




□ Develop a staged action plan to implement 
the objectives. What will be done when 
and by whom? 

□ Identify obstacles: resistance to change, lack 
of facilities or funds, unpersuaded teach- 
ers or administrators. 

□ Devise strategies to meet or circumvent 
program obstacles. 

□ Provide the necessary support systems (work- 
shops, in-service training) for teachers and 
administrators. 

□ Build in an evaluation system for use by 
teachers, parents, artists, administrators, 
and students. 

□ Keep your community informed. Invite par- 
ents and community leaders to the schools 
for performances and art exhibits. 
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